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LETTERS... 


Earlier Score Books? 


With great joy, we received the news 
that our yearbook received a Medalist 
rating. The comments in the scoring 
book are most interesting, and we see 
how we should improve the 1957 book 
with the exception of the faculty sec- 
tion. We really cannot understand 
why the judges thought this “too 
busy”. We are quite disturbed, how- 
ever, because we cannot take full ad- 
vantage of the constructive criticisms 
offered to us in the scoring book. We 
were “rushed up” by the engraver 
and printer to work toward getting 
as much copy as possible completed 
before Christmas, so that our book 
could be completed early enough for 
a May delivery. By the time we re- 
ceived the scoring book, we had made 
our permanent dummy and had taken 
the major portions of our pictures. 
Of course, the theme had been selected 
and worked out. Naturally, we are 
tremendously disturbed by the fact 
that, through no fault of ours, the 
1957 book will not show the improve- 
ment that the judges indicated. Need- 
less to say, we are not financially able 
to retake pictures of organizations, 
etc., that would be in line with the 
judge’s suggestions. The staff is very 
conscientious, ambitious, and most 
eager to put out a superior book. If 
only we had received the scoring book 
in October! Can’t you arrange here- 
after to send the criticisms a month 
earlier? — F. T., S.C. 


There is food for much thought 
in this letter. First, none of the 
judging is done in this office so 
any requests for comments on the 
Score Book would have to be re- 
ferred to the Board of Judges. There 
is only one Score Book issued and 
that goes to the publication. Only 
the placing and the score are kept 
on our Permanent Record cards. 
A member has the right to ask for 
clarification of any statement made 
by the judges but the Score Book 
has to be in their hands before an 
authoritative reply can be pre- 
pared. Secondly, the books are sent 
to the members of the Board of 
Judges soon after they reach the 
office in the neighborhood of th2 
July 1 deadline. They work on them 
all summer right up to the begin- 
ning of their own school term. Some 
judges complete all their work with 
one book before putting it down. 
Others like to do several at a time, 
section by section. Nearly all the 
judges like to review their work 
before making their final report. 


This brings them close to the Octo- 
ber Conference. Over half the Score 
Books reach us before the Con- 
ference; the rest, soon after. Mean- 
while, a skeleton office staff is 
maintained during the summer. 
Last fall, the University opened the 
29th of Sept. at which time the full 
staff returned. There was a crowd- 
ed two-week period in which to 
complete the final details for the 
Yearbook Conference which opened 
on October 12. Arranging the ex- 
hibit alone took three full days. No 
work could be done on Score Books 
at that time. The day after the 
Conference closed, we began read- 
ing and checking Score Books and 
entering the results on the records. 
A few days later we began to mail 
them. About 90% were out by the 
15th of November, the final day on 
which we stated we hoped to hav2 
all of them in the mail. We would 
like to do better than we do and 
the complaint of this Adviser is 
a justifiable one. Just how we can do 
any differently under the circum- 
stances is worth much study and 
consideration. We'll try. — Ed. 


Proud 


We wish to extend our sincere ap- 
preciation for the excellent critique on 
our 1956 book. We are proud of our 
Second Place award and Certificate 
but I assure you our staff is deter- 
mined to work harder for a First Plac2 
award in 1957. The booklet was most 
helpful and served as an excellent 
criterion for future books. — J.D., N.Y. 


Too Early 


We feel this is much too early a 
deadline to get a true evaluation of 
what a staff can do. If a staff has 
had a large turnover, department 
heads have varied each issue to find 
the best combination. — Anon., Mich. 


This refers to the December 10 
deadline for newspapers. After 
many approaches to the question 
of what issues to request for con- 
sideration for the Contest, this As- 
sociation’s Advisory Board, a team 
of experienced, long-time Advisers, 
decided that whatever dates were 
set would meet with objections from 
some schools. In the past, fall is- 
sues were requested and _ this 
brought objection because the staffs 
were new and untried. A January 
deadline was current at the time. 
Then, specified issues were re- 
quested and it was found that a few 
schools, misinterpreting the intent, 
corrected the papers after the 
original run. We received issues 


The Cover 


Out of the school bus and into the 
school. The day begins and ends for 
a great many students in buses no 
matter where they live. This typical 
scene was a divider page in the 1956 
Jayonian, yearbook of the Franklin- 
East Taylor Township Joint High 
School, Conemaugh, Pa. The double 
page spread on the inside front cover 
of this same book, was an air view 
of the smoking chimneys of the steel 
mill, the railroad yards, and the tree- 
shrouded hills of the valley which are 
the setting for the school and com- 
munity. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Walter E. Hite, the Adviser, we are 
able to use the plate on the cover. 


more perfect than that which the 
subscribers received! Finally, the 
overall view was decided upon and 
the last issues of the preceding 
year, with staffs which should be 
experienced, coupled with fall is- 
sues to December 10 — to eliminate 
the special Christmas issue — with 
a new staff which should show 
signs of improvement, were settled 
upon. Meanwhile, the Board of 
Judges wanted time to get a start 
on their work during the Christ- 
mas holidays. We are open to sug- 
gestions. What is a setup that will 
please everyone? — Ed. 
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Preparing To Write For Publication 


By KATHARINE LAWRENCE, Associate Editor, Practical English 


Scholastic Magazines, New York 


COULD BEGIN — as a hardboiled 

writer-editor should begin, I sup- 

pose — by looking you individually 
in the eye and growling, “Why do you 
want to write?” I could go on to de- 
scribe the thousands of manuscripts 
rejected daily by publishers, the thou- 
sands of applicants rejected daily by 
publishers’ staffs, and the horrors of 
starving in a garret. It’s a cruel world 
— you know. 


But I guess I’m not hardboiled. I'll 
simply assume, because you’re here 
supposedly to find out how to prepare 
to write for publication, that you do 
want to write. Ill assume that it’s 
not because you're a Gladys Glover 
(you remember that Judy Holliday 
movie about the girl who got her 
name painted on a gigantic sign in 
Columbus Circle) — you don’t just 
want to see your name in print. And 
I'll assume it’s not because you have 
a Message. You want to write be- 
cause you enjoy writing — you enjoy 
it so much that you’d like to do it 
for a living, or at least a sideline. 


And there’s no reason you can’t. You 
don’t have to starve in a garret — 
that is, you don’t unless you’re a “pure 
artist,” who would rather die than 
have his novel published with changes 
by an editor. But I’m not talking 
about pure artists. I’m talking about 
writing for publication — that is, 
writing as a business, a money-making 
business. And if you want to make 
money writing, if you want to be a 
Successful writer, you’ll have to look 
at it as a business, too — a business 
just like selling cars or building houses 
or repairing TV sets. 


S YOU KNOW, writing is a high- 

ly competitive business. It’s like 
acting or dancing or dress designing 
or commercial illustrating or piano 
playing or any of the fields labelled 
“art.” You have to be darned good 
to get a job doing it — and you have 
to be even better to get to the top. 
That means you’ve got to start pre- 
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paring early for the long climb ahead. 
Dancers and piano players start as 
small children, in order to develop 
natural muscular coordination and 
technique. If you want to write, it’s 
not too early for you to begin to 
develop certain mental coordination 
and technique. 


One of the advantages of at- 
tending a Convention is meeting 
and hearing the men and women 
whose writing forms the basis of 
our instruction and information. 
In her talk at the 1956 gathering, 
Miss Lawrence gave the delegates 
some practical advice. Successful 
careers — and who would want it 
otherwise? — are the result of 
training and discipline. These 
are not matters of occasional ob- 
servance but a continuing per- 
formance. What is mentioned here 
is waiting now, on the staff of 
the school newspaper, the ma- 
gazine and the yearbook. Try it. 


Last year when I spoke here to your 
Press Association, there was a small 
boy — he couldn’t have been more 
than thirteen or fourteen — sitting 
in the front row. After I’d finished 
talking, he stood up and asked, “Could 
you tell me how I’d go about getting 
a job on a big newspaper?” Some of 
the older bigger students around him 
laughed. But he was perfectly serious, 
and I admired his spunk. He was 
already on his school newspaper, and 
he must have been doing well or he 
wouldn’t have been sent here. Id 
bet on him. He’ll probably be an 
editor before he’s thirty. 


On the other side of the fence: A 
couple of weeks ago, I visited two top- 
notch women’s colleges and inter- 
viewed about thirty candidates from 
the senior classes for a writer’s posi- 
tion that we have open on the ma- 
gazine I work for. I was amazed at 
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the number of candidates who had 
absolutely no practical experience to 
offer. Many of them had never even 
been into the college newspaper office 
— much less written anything for the 
newspaper. Only three of the thirty 
had worked for the college press 
board, sending releases to out-of-town 
newspapers. Few had even worked 
on their high school papers. Some- 
time during the past year or two, they 
had simply gotten the idea that it 
would be fun and glamorous to have 
a writing job in New York. They had 
stars in their eyes — and no ink under 
their fingernails. When I asked them 
to show me something they’d written, 
they pulled out pages of erudite ex- 
position: “The quality of effervescence 
inherent in Shelley’s immortal lines...” 
and so on. As far I could make out, 
except for letters to their friends, some 
of them had never written anything 
intended for anyone but professors. 
If and when they do get jobs writing, 
they have a lot to learn. You don’t 
make money writing for professors. 


OU HAVE ALREADY started learn- 

ing, and that’s good. You are work- 
ing on your school newspapers and — I 
hope — learning not only about the 
technique of writing for circulation, 
but also about the mechanics of pub- 
lishing. You may think you’re learn- 
ing only a small number of very simple 
things, but they are the basic things. 
Every newspaper and magazine has 
dummies, lay-outs, type sizes, head- 
lines or titles, galleys or proof pages, 
pictures, captions — all the mechani- 
cal things that you are becoming 
familiar with. The cover and news 
stories that you are writing now are 
probably laid out in the same in- 
verted-pyramid style used by pro- 
fessional newspapers. When you think 
you’re going crazy working over a 
feature story that seems to lack the 
ingenuity or the appeal or the bounce 
— or something — you can be sure 
the editors of Life, Colliers, and Seven- 
teen are going crazy, too. Wouldn’t 
it be fun if you could run a two-page 
spread in three colors on glossy paper 
with line cuts overlapping the type? 


One 





The reason you can’t is the same 
reason I can’t. You're learning now 
that business managers say no. 

Of course, there’s lots more to writ- 
ing than just the mechanics of pub- 
lishing. I said that writing for pub- 
lication is a business — and it is. 
But it’s also an art. Any writing is 
art — or should be. There will be 
times — perhaps there have already 
been times? — when you sit down 
at a typewriter and hurriedly knock 
out a column of copy to fill a space 
that had to be filled several hours ago 
— or to fulfill an assignment that 
had to be handed in a few hours ago. 
Everybody does it once in a while. 
But once you start making a habit 
of it, you’re dead as a writer. 

Writing is a living thing. And, like 
any living thing — you, for example 
as soon as it stops growing, it dies. 
Your writing grows as you grow — 
through experience. 

A friend of mine, who is an editor 
himself, once told me, “If had to give 
a single piece of advice to a young 
person in search of a writing career, 
I’d say “Become a specialist in some- 
thing.’”” I mulled that one over for 
a long time, and I’m still not sure 
whether it’s valid or just clever. It’s 
certainly true that if you specialize 
in a particular field of knowledge — 
such as American political history, 
or the development of jazz, or archae- 
ological discoveries in Egypt — you 
can probably get some articles com- 
missioned to you, you can do special- 
ized reading for book publishers, and 
you can play your field from every 
angle in free lance work. 


WOULD say, however, that the 

more you know about everything, 
the better chance you have for suc- 
cess in writing. You know, yourself, 
how much more easily the words flow 
when you're writing about a familiar 
subject. 

Furthermore, the more you know 
about lots of things, the more original, 
alive, exciting, and sophisticated can 
be your writing about a particular 
thing. For example, I know nothing 
about shearing sheep — nothing. But 
I’m sure that if I went and visited 
a sheep-shearing, or whatever the 
event is called, and watched carefully, 
and asked questions — I’m sure that 
I could write a better, more readable, 
more interesting article about sheep- 
Shearing than the farmer who has 
watched it all his life, but who has 
never left his farm or read more than 
a few books and a few dozen ma- 
gazines. My article would be better, 
because I have dabbled in more fields 


Two 


of knowledge, I know about more 
things. As I write, I can describe the 
scenes with the eye of an outsider, 
comparing, contrasting, and evaluat- 
ing with perspective. And perspective 
is something that only a wide range 
of knowledge can give you. Perspective 
is part of wisdom. 

I’m not suggesting that you should 
start taking courses, or remembering 
photographically all the books you 
read, or going out to Have An Ex- 
perience (which, incidentally, is one 
sure way of either missing it com- 
pletely or ruining it forever for you). 
But (do you still want to write?) just 
don’t waste the courses you do take, 


the books you do read, and the ex- 


periences you do have. If you have 
a real writer’s mind, you have a 
curious, inquisitive mind, and you can 
become interested in almost anything 
— your courses, for example. Spend 


Coming to the Convention? 


As usual, transportation plays 
an important part in the Conven- 
tion budget. Rates change from 
year to year,often more frequent- 
ly. In the past few months, fares 
have been raised on a good many 
of the railroads. This may apply 
to all rates or to coach rates only. 
There are still group rates on 
trains, buses and planes. The only 
way these can be determined are 
at the place where you start your 
trip. Take a few minutes and 
check with the local agent. He will 
be glad to help you. It may save 
much in time and money. 





a little more time on the course you 
think you can’t bear. Read a book or 
two on one phase of the subject. Do 
your term paper if it were an article 
for a magazine — with pictures and an 
intriguing title and a_ tantalizing 
hanger. Try it. You may become 
fascinated in spite of yourself. 


What about the books you read? 
There are literally millions of excit- 
ing, well-written books, on every sub- 
ject under the sun. Are you going 
to start another detective story by 
the same author when you're finished 
this one? Or will you try something 
a little different — and move from 
there into another world, and another, 
and another. Speaking of murder 
mysteries, it’s fascinating what hap- 
pened to Mary Queen of Scots... 

As for your experiences — have you 
ever tried keeping a journal? I don’t 
mean a diary. A writer’s journal — 


or perhaps I should say a writer’s aote- 
book, because you don’t have to write 
in it every day — is a collection 
of impressions, descriptions, story sug- 
gestions, or just bits of thought that 
chase through his mind. Some fascin- 
ating writers’ notebooks have been 
published, and you might look at them 
to see how it’s done. The one I re- 
member most vividly — it even con- 
tains partly written stories — is F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s, published under the 
title The Crack-Up. 


If you enjoy writing — and I hope 
you do — it’s fun to keep a notebook. 
I suggest that you keep a small one 
— one you can carry around in your 
breast pocket or in your pocketbook. 
Jot down impressions of places, of 
people, of situations that you find 
yourself involved in. Copy brief pas- 
sages of books or magazines that you 
read — passages that you think you 
may want to quote or just remember 
someday when you’re writing: lots of 
things you read are otherwise lost for- 
ever in your subconscious mind. Per- 
haps you have occasionally thought 
suddenly of a situation that would 
make a good story plot. Jot it down. 
It may come in handy someday. 


F YOU DO KEEP a journal or note- 

book, you will find that, after only 
four or five days of it, you're be- 
ginning to see life about you with a 
different eye — a writer’s eye. The 
writer’s eye is a tricky thing, and al- 
most impossible to explain to some- 
body who hasn’t got it. It’s a de- 
tached, observer’s way of looking at 
things. It works sort of by itself. 
While you are plunged into the 
midst of an experience, while your 
mind and senses seem to be totally 
in a situation your eye is, at the 
same time, almost without your aware- 
ness, recording your sensations and 
impressions — and recording them in 
words. Suddenly, as you think you are 
completely involved in the situation 
of talking to a chance acquaintance, 
a phrase — or even a whole sentence 
— will run across your mind: “Her 
voice hurried fitfully along, in a stac- 
cato rhythm.” 


A word of warning: “Don’t try 
too hard to make your writer’s eye 
record for you in words. As I men- 
tionend briefly before, an experience is 
not a full experience (and life isn’t 
worth living!) unless you are totally 
involved — or think you are. You 
can’t go out Courting Experience — 
all you'll get is a superficial im- 
pression. Let your writer’s eye work by 


(Continued on Page 12.) 
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What Can We Put On Page 2? 


By LILLIAN F. DEXTER, Adviser, Glen Burnian, High School, 
Glen Burnie, Md. 


T MAY BE REASONED that the 

older the school paper the more 

nearly it has become a tradition. In 
keeping with tradition, the second 
page of a paper has usually been re- 
served for certain specific material 
that ordinarily would not be found 
elsewhere, thus giving the paper a 
“personality” of its own. However, 
in years past, the material found on 
page two has made for much “gray 
matter”. The modern trend is to break 
up so much gray matter and give more 
life to page two. In order to do this, 
we immediately ask ourselves the 
question; “What can we put on page 
two?” 

First we know that page two is de- 
finitely recognized as an editorial 
page. One who reads papers of various 
schools will find them constantly 
speaking for those things which will 
benefit the school and its student 
body. The editorial carries the burden 
of this task, for in no other type of 
news can expressions of opinion be 
stated. We know that the purpose of 
news stories is to inform; features and 
special columns are to entertain. But 
the editorial acts as the mouthpiece 
of the school and offers the writer 
the opportunity to say what he thinks 
and to help mold public opinion in 
accordance with his beliefs. 

Editorials fall into many general 
classifications: 

1. those that lend an interpreta- 

tion on some subject 

2. those that criticize an action 
taken 

3. those that present certain points 
of argument 

4. those that offer much important 
information 
those that purely try to persuade 
those that express appreciation 
those that offer instruction 

8. those that are purely idealistic 

Some of the basic rules of good 
editorial writings are: 

1. the writer must have a _ tho- 
rough and accurate knowledge 
of his subject 

2. the editorial cannot dictate 
the subject must be interesting 
4. reasons must be backed up by 

facts 

5. the editorial should present a 
course of action to follow 

6. it should provoke thought 

it should not be long 
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8. it should be forceful in its at- 

tack. 

A student, however, will not read 
the editorial page because someone 
says he should; he will read it to the 
extent that it contains significant 
material attractively presented. 


In high school papers, the editorial 
page is usually page two. Its typo- 
graphy varies according to different 
staffs, but there are certain points 
which are universally practiced. 

The masthead, which is a summary 
of the organization of the paper, is 
usually found in the upper or lower 
left-hand corner. Placing the mast- 
head at the bottom of the page in- 
stead of the top which often permits 
a more attractive top-page make-up, 
though it tends to give a place of less 
prominence to names of staff mem- 
bers. This masthead contains, in ad- 
dition to the listing of the staff mem- 
bers or important officers, specific 
information regarding frequency of 
publication, price and affiliation with 
press organizations. Some papers con- 
dense the masthead into a one-column, 
eight or six-point type; others use a 
two-column spread which they claim 
makes for a better arrangement. Each 
group has its good reasons. The ‘“‘two- 
columners” argue why put into your 
paper a list of names so small that 
they are hard to read. Aren’t the 
workers on the paper just as import- 
ant as the readers? The ‘“one-col- 
umners” argue that a masthead should 
take a back seat leaving more space 
available for news. 

The first editorial under the mast- 
head is called the “leader” editorial 
and should be written on the most 
timely and important subjects of the 
day. Other editorials will follow 
according to importance. I feel a two- 
column width for editorials is more 
readable and attractive than a one- 
column; and 10-point type makes for 
better eye appeal and ease in reading 
than does 8-point. Sub-heads will 
break the grayness of an editorial as 
will also paragraph sections printed in 
bold face. All editorials on page two 
should be of varying length, and none 
should run the full length of a column; 
200 to 250 words ought to be an 
average length. An issue in which 


all editorials are of the same kind 
will lose some of its effectiveness. 
There again variety is pleasing. 


US=D CAREFULLY, white space 

adds much to the pleasing ap- 
pearance of editorial columns. White 
space can be obtained by not placing 
articles too close together on the 
paste-up sheet. If they are pasted 
closely, the dummy is said to be “too 
tight”, and a certain degree of loose- 
ness should be strived for. 

Some papers also have a distinctive 
type which is used. An all-capital 
editorial, however, is rarely found. 
Frequently all italic type is used. 
Ordinarily a line of captals and lower 
case letters is far more attractive. 


To avoid a “dead” page two, other 
interesting columns besides editorials 
can be used on it. Since one of the 
principal purposes of the school paper 
is to encourage creative writing, page 
two provides a realm where the re- 
sults of student efforts can be used 
to advantage. However, with a small- 
size paper, staff members find it al- 
most impossible to get in all the 
regular news plus the literary crea- 
tions. Also English class students are 
taught to write properly but, many 
times, the output of their talents is 
much too lenghty for publication. This 
can be taken care of by inserting, 
periodically, a two-page literary sup- 
plement in the regular edition of the 
paper. Cleverly written humorous 
essays carry wide reader interest. The 
art department can also help by con- 
tributing student cartoons on school 
life. Little anecdotes on classroom 
happenings often make for good read- 
ing, but it must be realized that many 
times incidents in a classroom fall flat 
when removed from their own setting. 
Exaggerated characterizations always 
prove amusing to readers, but they 
must be done cleverly and be kind 
in their treatment. Puzzles prove a 
source of never-ending appeal. 


FEATURE COLUMNS are good for 

page two and are often found there 
in various papers especially if the 
paper does not devote an entire page 
to features. Such topics as the fol- 
lowing can easily be used on page two 
along with editorials: Book, Play, or 
Musical Reviews; Roving or Inquiring 
Reporters; Character Sketches; Alum- 
ni Column; Honor Roll; Hobby News; 
Exchange News; Club Columns; 
Former files history; Humor; Travel 
or Vacation Tips; Fashions; Special 
Days; Intimate Facts; Odds N’Ends; 
Baby Days; Poetry; Can You Imagine? 
Columns; Polls; Letters to the Editor; 
Classroom Tidbits; Study Hints; Birth- 
day Column; Faculty and Student 
write-ups; guest writer; parent 


(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Are We Really Serious? 


There are no doubts in the minds of those associated 
with student publications that there is a continuous and 
intense desire on the part of staffs and Advisers to make 
each issue better than its predecessors. Hardly an in- 
quiry is received by anyone in a critic’s seat that does not 
give eloquent evidence of this sentiment. Thinking back 
over the years, thoughts inspired by the current Contest, 
we are compelled to ask how serious are we about this. 

There is only one standard by which progress may be 


recorded and that is the work of the students themselves. 
Once the paper has been committed to the press, there is 
little or no chance of recalling it. Once it has been placed 
in the hands of a critic, it tells its story without reservation 
or qualification. 

Translated into concrete items which may be checked 
against the product, in this case, a score book, the sins of 
commission and omission are revealed clearly. Some of 
them are errors in judgment; others, lack of thought or 
experience. Many are so obvious that they must have been 
seen and noted the moment they were found in the paper. 

There isn’t a publication issued anywhere in the pro- 
fessional field that does not have a style book which must 
be followed by all members of the staff. If this were not 
so, the paper would be in chaos. There are style books 
for school publications, too. There is no good reason why 
at least one copy should not be available to the members 
of the staff. A little study or checking against it would 
eliminate many of the deficiencies that are noted. If it 
happened only occasionally, much could be forgiven, but 
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when the same thing happens again and again, issue after 
issue, year after year, we begin to wonder why. 

Incredible as it may seem, a large numebr of pape‘s are 
published without mention of the city or state in which 
they are issued. Were it not for ads, it would be hard to 
locate them. It is hard for exchanges, too. Why this should 
continue, year after year, in the same papers, is beyond 
understanding. This is called to the attention of the 
schools over and over again but no attention is paid to it, 
There are yearbooks that spend thousands of dollars telling 
the story of the school which omit this necessary and, to 
us, essential detail. 

But returning to the newspapers, there is a world of 
work to be done on the lead paragraph. Textbooks are 
available, style books are handy, but if these are in short 
supply, why not try the local paper? The men who write 
for it have to know the structure of a lead or they could 
not hold down their jobs. They have quite a bit of 
material in the paper each day. It should be an interest- 
ing exercise to compare them with one’s own, to analyze 
and study the stories that follow. 

Until some of these elemental errors are checked on the 
home front, until there is some evidence that individual 
effort is being employed at close range, we shall still be 
forced to ask how serious are our endeavors to make our- 
selves and our work much better than they stand to date. 


<> > <> 


Journalistic Careers Start Early 


. if you want to make money writing, if you want 
to be a successful writer, you'll have to look at it as 
a business . . . just like selling cars, or building houses, 
or repairing TV sets”. This was good advice which Miss 
Katharine Lawrence gave to the delegates to the 1956 Con- 
vention, an address that is printed as the lead article in 
this issue of the Review. She has developed her theme 
well. Basically, it means that if one wants to write and 
to make a career of it, one must start early, write con- 
tinuously, and work to revise, refine and develop a style 
and technique that may take years of effort. 

There is no better place for doing this than in a stu- 
cent publication. Each article or news story should be 
a challenge to produce a better one. No one can be a better 
critic of his work than the one wrote it. There should 
never be any satisfaction in what has been done or a dan- 
gerous complacency sets in. There is hardly a writer of 
the past or the present, whether he writes books, magazine 
or newspaper articles, who will admit of complete satis- 
faction in what he has done. In this is the seed of their 
success. We can only suggest that their example be fol- 
lowed. 

Self-improvement seems to be current rage. We are our 
own critics when we bake a cake, knit socks, bat flys or cast 
a line. Why not make a scrapbook or chart and check 
our writing from week to week? We know its quality. Why 
not try it? 
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Take a Cross-Eyed 


Glance... 





. . . and find new ideas for news, features, and editorials 


By GORDON GRINDSTAFF, Adviser, Havermale News, Havermale 
Junior High, Spokane, Wash. 


HEN YOU’RE OUT looking for 
W ideas for school newspaper sto- 
ries, do you ever take a cross- 
eyed glance for news? You should! 
School reporters out for stories are 
accustomed to looking mainly in one 
place — school — with both eyes 
focused on school people. Thus their 
papers tend to reflect the activities 
only of students and teachers — and 
only in school. When their school 
friends do things outside school that 
are newsworthy, the happenings are 
often ignored in the columns of the 
newspaper. Yet, aren’t the activities 
of these school folks in their com- 
munity just as important as the things 
they do in school? And, because turn- 
about’s fair play, shouldn’t the re- 
porter get news about out-of-school 
citizens who do things for his school? 
All right, reporter, try taking a 
cross-eyed glance. Fix one eye on 
your school citizens’ activities in your 
community and the other on your 
non-school citizens’ activities which 
affect your school. Here are some key 
questions to get some ideas about what 
your classmates and teachers are do- 
ing outside school: 


1. Who belongs to what community 
groups? These organizations might in- 
clude service groups (for example: 
Scout troops, church clubs and choirs, 
junior police, and Red Cross), re- 
creational groups (ball clubs and sum- 
mer park programs are two kinds), 
hobby groups (civic theatre, ceramics 
groups — even sewing bees should be 
included!) and any other worth-while 
organizations in your community. 

2. What students and teachers are 
leaders in these organizations? You 
might get a good story right here, 
based entirely on leaders. 

3. How many community groups are 
included? What percentage of them 
includes students or teachers from 
your school as members? Here you'll 
have statistics for a separate story, 
too. 

4. Do any of your classes or school 
clubs visit the courts, newspapers, 
factories in town? How about other 
business or industries? 


5. How does your school help de- 
velop good citizens for the commun- 
ity in which it is located? Do you 
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have a democratic student govern- 
ment? Do any of your classes include 
a study of education and a study of 
what your school is doing — and what 
it should do — for your community? 
Do classes make a study of living con- 
ditions and standards in your com- 
munity? In what ways have they done 
something to help improve these con- 
ditions and standards? 


6. How many courses in your school 
prepare students for jobs when they 
leave school? How do other (non- 
vocational) courses help to prepare 
students for jobs? Does your school 
offer academic credit for supervised 
work in the community? 

7. Are any of your teachers en- 
rolled in night school classes, either 
as students or as teachers there? 


HERE’S HALF of the view from 

your cross-eyed glance. Now here 
are some clues for sights to catch with 
the other eye: 

1. Which organizations in your com- 
munity study your school and do 
things to improve your school? Let’s 
start off with your local school board. 
Exactly how do the members of this 
board affect you and your school? 
What have they done recently that 
your readers should know about? Here 
you might get some information from 
the commercial newspaper which 
serves your community, and you might 
interview some of the school board 





members themselves. They’re inter- 
ested in young people, and they’ll be 
delighted to know that you're in- 
terested in them, too! 


Are there other community organ- 
izations that study your school’s course 
offerings? Do they suggest improve- 
ments for your school’s program? 

2. Are there school groups to which 
your parents belong? If your school 
has a Parent-Teachers Association, do 
the members of that group make a 
constant study of the program offered 
in your school? What has the PTA 
done to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in your alma mater? 


3. What kinds of educational re- 
sources does your community offer 
young people? How about a library, 
museum, or sports center? On the 
other hand, does your school have 
these and offer the facilities to the 
general public? 


4. What kinds of community or- 
ganizations open their membership to 
students and teachers? You might use 
some of those statistics about serv- 
ice, recreational, and hobby groups 
you got from your first side-glance! 

The reporter who looks for new 
stories in the way we’ve just de- 
scribed is bound to get a more com- 
plete picture of what his newspaper 
should cover. Try this double-direc- 
tion view — one eye on your school 
friends’ efforts in their community 
and the other on your outside-of- 
school friends’ efforts to improve your 
school. Your newspaper will be bet- 
ter because of your cross-eyed glance. 








Developing a Summer Camp Annual 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J. 


AVE YOU CONSIDERED develop- 
ing a camp annual? To the year- 
book company, its salesmen or re- 
presentative, the camp director, the 
children at camp, and the yearbook 
adviser, publishing a summer camp 
annual has many possibilities. 
Yearbook publishing companies de- 
siring year-round operation can turn 
to the summer camp annual as a 
source of summer business. Some 
companies and schools have tried 
September delivery of yearbooks. The 
problems of distribution, getting fac- 
ulty and underclass signatures and 


the pleasure of showing the yearbook 
to parents and friends at graduation, 
are offset by the graduation and prom 
pictures and copy that the fall de- 
liveries offer. The camp annual can 
be the answer to the energetic year- 
book company desiring year-round 
production. Salesmen and represent- 
atives will also welcom2 the additional 
income and the opportunity of doing 
work in an area familiar to them. 
To the camp director, the camp an- 
nual has many possibilities. It can 
be an excellent publicity device, bring- 
(Continued on Page 16.) 








Poetry of the Month 


Through the courtesy of Ellen Schaps, editor of Hudde 
Lights, Literary-Art magazine of Hudde Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, and the members of her staff, 
we are indebted for the poetry in this issue. Miss Adele 
Charyn is the adviser. 
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The Changing Sea 


The breaking waves and rolling surf, 
Cast driftwood on the velvet sands, 
The waters wash the seaweed in 
In long, green, glistening strands. 


A storm bears down with salty spray 
Splashing o’er the rocks, 
The anchored ships are helplessly 
Dashed against the docks. 


The billowing sails show tossing ships 
Whose hulls are wet and white, 
Their tall masts strain beneath the pull 
Of sails and ropes drawn tight. 


The sky is black and overcast 
Toward East the thunder rolls, 
Each vessel is in danger, 
From hidden reefs and shoals. 


The waves subside, the ocean calm, 
A misty moon peers through, 
And where the waters broke and roared 
There is a sea of blue. 


And thus the sea goes on and on, 
Through tides both ebb and neap, 
And mortal man has yet to learn 
The mystery of the deep!! 


Judith Adest 
Hudde Lights 
Hudde Junior High School 
Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
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Faces 


Beautiful faces are those 
That wear whole-souled 
Honesty printed there. 

It matters little if 

Dark or fair. 

Beautiful faces are those 
That show 

Like crystal panes where heartfires glow. 
Beautiful lips are 

Those whose words 

Come from the heart 
Like songs of the birds. 


Marsha Shapiro 
Halsey Speaks 
Halsey Junior High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Remembering 


I know I should forget you. 

No moonlight of the past 

Should rock a heart with longing, 
Because it didn’t last. 

It isn’t good for starlight, 

And dusk of lonely gray, 

To wait with wistful silence 

Just ‘cause you’ve gone away. 
There must be some enchantment, 
That weathers every test, 

And makes old dreams and laughter 
Content with second best. 

And when the hills of summer 

Are new and green and clear, 

I know that I’ll still love you 
And wish that you were here. 


Phyllis Schwartzwald 
Wells Junior High School 


Wellsiana 
Brooklyn, New York 
<> <> > 


The Pessimist 


All the universe is humming; 
Uncaring, all powerful, silently droning 
And suddenly; 

MAN .. 


A few seconds tick by 
Infinity of babble and scrabble which is zero 
And suddenly; 

POOF... 


In time the gurgle and snergle 
Stop, and one asks: 
Weer... 


To which the universe hums 
Uncaring, all powerful, silently droning 
“HOW SHOULD I KNOW?” 


Paul Hoffert 
Spectator 
Seth Low Junior H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

<> <> <> 


Nature’s Touch 


I love the velvet touch of lawn, 
The skin of a baby newly born. 
The feel of mother’s hand on mine, 
Her warm, sweet kiss is so divine. 


To dig my toes in sun-kissed sand, 

Or skip from the ocean back to the land. 
To scoop the snow that fell last night, 
And shape the snow for a friendly fight. 


But best to cluch my Raggedy Ann, 
And romp and play with my old dog Dan. 


Lynne Tamarin 
Squid, 
Public School 225 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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There Are Advantages With a Mimeographed Paper 


By ARLENE R. LAUBACH, Adviser, Brown and White, High School, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


HANCES ARE GOOD that the 
ans small high school news- 

paper and magazine staff is faced 
with two major concerns in relation 
to its set up. The first of these is 
that both the faculty and student body 
want an interesting and appealing 
student publication which rates high 
among publications of other schools. 
They want their publication to be a 
good source of record, news and in- 
formation which the school as a whole 
will look forward to receiving and 
which will find enthusiastic readers. 
The second concern is that they are 
probably faced with a decided lack of 
financial “where-with-all” to meet 
printer’s bills for a professionally done 
newspaper or magazine job. 

But, all is not lost! In fact, these 
problems can be turned to advantage 
if you consider the mimeographed 
publication to meet your needs. Let’s 
think about several advantages of this 
method of production. 


First, let us think about the bene- 
fit to the student body. The mimeo- 
graphed magazine can be an all “stu- 
dent produced” publication. No out- 
side printer or artist enters the pic- 
ture. This means more students are 
learning a variety of jobs. 


McKown wrote a book, “Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities’, in which he says 
that extra-curricular activities should 
be an outgrowth of a classroom subject 
and should return to enrich it. This 
theory is easily put into practice in the 
case of the student produced news- 
paper or magazine in several ways. Let 
us see how this is true. 

Students are learning creative art 
because the art staff does all the 
drawings. Drawings fit the story 
and are original. Syndicated ma- 
terials have little place in the stu- 
dent production. Mimeoscoping — 
a method used to reproduce draw- 
ings — also helps students learn a new 
process. Likewise, the job of the 
mimeographer is a good learning ex- 
perience. Several studens may take 
turns on this job for the sake of ex- 
perience. We see that art on the staff 
paper, creates wonderful student 
learning experiences. 


T# EDITORIAL STAFF write their 

own headlines in a mimeographed 
publication. Members learn headline 
count and techniques. This is a learn- 
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ing experience which often is dele- 
gated to professionals when a news- 
paper is printed. Editorial and re- 
portorial staff people learn to do dum- 
mies and page assemblies, another 
area for student growth. 


Meanwhile, the business staff learns 
to handle the business end of the pro- 
gram. Accurate typing complete with 
right hand margins are the goal of 
the typist. Chances are that the busi- 
ness manager may have a full time 
job on his hands. If there is adver- 
tising, the job of the “ad” man is 
also a full time job. Here, neatness 
in planning and production cannot 
be emphasized enough. You see, there 
is nothing equal to a good paper or 
magazine completely student - pro- 
duced. 


The second major advantage of the 
mimeographed publication hits the 
pocketbook. Gone are the meeting of 
high printer’s bills. Students type and 
mimeograph the paper. Your expenses 
are ink, stencils, and the paper, plus 
machine depreciation — a minimum 
of cost. Because you are saving on 
printer’s bills, you can afford to use 
good quality paper and materials at 
a low total cost. Right hand margins, 
even inking and firmly, evenly bound, 
pages help to produce a careful, neat 
magazine which sets an example for 
all others despite its other limitations. 


The third major advantage is that 
many variations are possible in the 
mimeographed publications which add 
reader interest. Without a printer 
with whom to cope, you have the pos- 
sibility of many variations to keep the 
publication vital and alive. 


One of these is a variation in color. 
Colored covers are the first which 
come to mind. These are made pos- 
sible by colored paper or the use of 
colored inks. Inside pages may be 
vitalized through color in the same 
way in the art work — or on special 
occasions colored ink of printed 
words. 


SECOND VARIATION is in the 

number of pages. You may add 
or subtract pages as the need arises. 
No printer’s contract or minimum 
pages deters you here. A _ business 
staff which works hand in hand with 
a news staff can produce results to 
meet the school needs. If the typing 
staff is willing, a page for late news 


is an easy addition for the mimeo- 
graphed school .paper. Late mews 
scoops are possible if a wroking ar- 
rangement such as this is followed. 


Supplements for special occasions 
are also possible at a limited cost. 
These may be attractive one or two 
page issues weekly, or as the occasion 
demands. An example of this is the 
April Fool issue. Special editions may 
include features from a Staff “idea” 
book or they may attract interest 
through timely contests. 


Not to be forgotten is a final value 
of the mimeographed publication — 
this is the not always apparent value 
of character building. Character build- 
ing results as more students have an 
opportunity to project themselves in- 
to an activity. This is made possible 
through the many additional depart- 
ments possible in a mimeographed 
publication. Students grow as they 
learn to do a better job and a variety 
of jobs. 


In all cases of publication, when- 
ever possible, the students should do 
most of the work. The opportunities 
are unlimited in this type of publica- 
tion. 


A mimeographed publication, then, 
can be just as much a credit to the 
school as the publication commercial- 
ly printed. The pride which comes 
from being able to say “we did it 
all ourselves” is truly a high school 
accomplishment in publications. 


Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia, issued an 
80-page, paper bound Christmas issue 
of its Jackson Journal that continues 
to set a record for the entire coun- 
try. It is about 10% by 13 inches in 
cize, set up in newspaper format, 
filled with ads and Christmas greet- 
ings. It is a monumental task for 
which the Editor, Jane Chatfield, and 
Stuart P. Armstrong, the Adviser, may 
take a well deserved bow. 


<> 


“One (1) Pkg. Old Magazines” was 
the entry on the bill of lading for 
the Heights, literary quarterly of the 
Ateneo de Manila, Quezon, P. I., when 
it appeared as a 1957 Contest entry. 
It came by air mail, 2 pounds in 
weight, from Manila to Idlewild Air- 
port in New York, at a cost of $7. It 
was cleared by U.S. Customs at Seattle, 
required an additional brokerage fee 
of $1.25 and a delivery charge to the 
CSPA office of $1.80. 


Seven 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


Working under the direction of Mrs. 
Frances Ryan, Adviser, the members 
of the staff of the CRITERION, Cent- 
ral High School, Bridgeport, Conn,,. 
selected the editorials for this issue. 


<> 


Journalism: A Life 


Journalism has been established in 
the financial world today as one of 
the lesser paid professions. For a mo- 
ment, allow a youthful member of the 
press to correct the poll-taking author- 
ities and salary conscious individuals. 


Journalism, whether in the news- 
room, university, or home, is an educa- 
tion paid four-fold above any other 
occupation. Journalism pays with its 
rising concepts of humanity; its con- 
stant progression of goals; its formats 
for the future. 


Without journalism, a freedom 
would end ... a knowledge would 
halt ... and a civilization would stand 
motionless in time without his ability 
to progress, to record, to live. Journal- 
ism has always been a part of exist- 
ence ... from the carvings of early 
man to the scriptures of Christian- 
ity . . . from the scribbled notes of 
the explorer to the theories of to- 
morrow’s scientist. 

Our intent is not to convert the 
masses to the furtherance of journal- 
ism. On the contrary, we wish to 
maintain the individualism and com- 
petition which is indeed so prevalent 
in the industry today. However, we 
do seek the recognition of a thought. 
Journalism is not just the newspaper 
you find with your breakfast in the 
morning .. . it is not just the tele- 
type rolling off history in a radio sta- 


tion . . . Journalism is a power, an 
ideal, a democracy. Journalism is a 
Life. 

“Cactus Chronicle’, 

High School, 

Tuscon, Arizona 

<> 
As Voltaire Once Said 
“I don’t agree with you!” — This 


comment is often the cause of argu- 
ment between two people with deviat- 
ing ideas. Both parties have firm con- 
victions; they both believe they are 
right. Neither of them will concede. 

It is a mistake to think that be- 
cause a person does not agree with 
you he doesn’t know anything. Reg- 
imentation of thought is an enemy 
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of discovery and invention. Think of 
how boring it would be if everyone 
held the same beliefs and convictions 
as you. Who would there be to de- 
bate and disagree with? 


The next time someone says, “I 
don’t agree with you!” Debate with 
him, of course. If you believe you are 
right and have facts to substantiate 
your argument, stand up for your con- 
victions; but, remember to respect the 
other fellow’s ideas and not ridicule 
him. 

Remember Voltaire’s words: “I may 
not agree with what you have to say 
but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” 

“Criterion”, 
Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Time For Thanksgiving 


O give thanks unto the Lord for 
He is good; His mercy endureth for- 
ever. Psalms 107:1. 


After landing at Plymouth in 1620, 
the Pilgrims, realizing the need to 
thank God for all the mercies He had 
shown them over the past year, ful- 
filed that need. Gathering together 
their newly found friends, the Puri- 
tans and Indians shared what little 
food they could salvage and for a mo- 
ment forgot all their grave tribula- 
tions and heartaches to thank the 
Maker who had made such a meeting 
possible. This was the first Thanks- 
giving. 

This great event symbolizes much 
in the history of our country; it de- 
picts a people worshiping God in their 
own way; red brother and white bro- 
ther kneeling in prayer to thank God 
for the goodness He had shown them; 
one religion versus another kneeling 
in unity to express thanks. 

Now, three hundred thirty-five years 
later as the Thanksgiving holiday rolls 
around, it is a time to give thanks to 
God as the Pilgrims and Indians did 
that cold wintry day. It is a time to 
forget our troubles and difficulties, 
which number small compared with 
our countless blessings; it is a time 
to forget personal, racial, or national 
differences, and to offer our sincere 
gratitude for all the blessings we have 
received during the past year. 


“Greenville High Times”, 
High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


A Clean Cafeteria 


Seeing a member of the Student 
body in the cafeteria eagerly con- 
suming a sandwich, apple, and a bottle 
of milk seems right and proper, but 
what frequently happens at the con- 
clusion of such a meal is neither right 
nor proper. The lunch bag may be left 
on the table, the bottle broken with 
contents drained on the floor, and a 
desiccated apple core left for the other 
fellow to throw into the refuse can. 
Then, too, there is the character who 
insists on making a wild throw of his 
lunch bag at the container — the 
mark usually missed! 


In just a few years, the student body 
will be lunching in a beautiful new 
cafeteria. It wouldn’t take long to spoil 
such surroundings. 


A cafeteria of all places should be 
clean and neat, not only for hygienic 
reasons but also from an esthetic point 
of view. Food tastes better in pleasant 
surroundings. 


“Sentinel”, 
Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

<> 


Vary Your Literary Diet 


Are you one of the students who 
have gotten into a rut in your choice 
of reading matter? Just because you 
like chocolate ice cream, there’s no 
reason why you should eat it morning, 
noon and night; the same holds true 
with your choice of books. Because 
you enjoy reading detective or sports 
Stories, there is no reason why you 
shouldn’t occasionally read a good 
book to broaden your knowledge and 
viewpoint. 

If you begin to vary your literary 
diet, you'll soon find a whole new 
world of readable literature opening 
up for you. 

“Criterion”, 

Central High School, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
<> 


Preparing a logical case for pre- 
sentation to the Principal to cover 
expenses to conferences and work- 
shops, a topic that is timely at the 
moment, is covered in “As the Editor 
Sees It” in the December, School 
Activities”. Also, in the same issue, 
a thoughtful article on “Promoting 
Journalism and the Publications” by 
Alan Scott, School of Journalism, 
University of Texas, Austin. 
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The Convention Is Taking Shape... 


All eyes are focused on March 14- 
15-16 when the 33rd Anuual Conven- 
tion will be in session on the campus 
of Columbia University. Nearly 3000 
of the 4500 expected delegates have 
registered as of this writing. They are 
joking forward eagerly to three days 
of learning, action, and the excite- 
ment of a New York visit. The CSPA 
staff eyes the calendar with apprehen- 
sion for there is much that has been 
done and much more to be done if the 
Convention is to run smoothly and 
effectively for its duration. 

<> 


There is much more to the Conven- 
tion than meets the eye. Things don’t 
just happen; they have to be planned 
and worked out in minute detail. The 
dates are set about 14 months in ad- 
vance. Before we leave the Waldorf 
after the annual luncheon, the ball- 
rooms are engaged for the following 
year. The same is true of the Rotunda 
of Low Library and McMillin Theatre. 
Space is at a premium and it’s a case 
of first-come, first-served. The Ad- 
visers Tea, the Private School Dance 
and the National Council Dinner at 
the Men’s Faculty Club are entered 
on the books while the preceding Con- 
vention is still in session. The list of 
Advisers and speakers from many pub- 
lications to appear on the program is 
made up in early December, letters 
are written during the Christmas holi- 
days, dated, signed, and mailed in the 
first days of January. The Conven- 
tion announcement goes to press in 
mid-November, is stencilled and pre- 
pared for mailing before the vacation 
starts, and is in sacks ready for mail- 
ing right after New Year’s Day. The 
hotel list has to be made up right after 
New Year’s Day. Dining facilities have 
to be checked and the people in charge 
alerted. Buildings and Grounds has 
to know when to place the materials 
about the Rotunda and are given a 
detailed list of what is wanted and 
where it is to go. Materials have to 
be assembled for the special contests 
and despatched to the judges. Making 
up the portfolios of newspapers and 
packages of magazines and yearbooks 
for the exhibit takes hours and days 
of work. And while all this is going 
on, we have to process all the Contest 
entries, list them, ship them to judges 
and list the returns. One Director, 
and six part-time college students, 
have to do this and a thousand un- 
expected things so that a Convention 
is possible for all who register. 
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Making up a program is a comp- 
licated task. Not only must we get 
speakers to fill every need but we 
must have rooms in which to place 
them. The Spring Session of the Uni- 
versity begins in early February. The 
date varies a bit from year to year. 
This time it was the 7th. As registra- 
tions in classes change, some going 
up, some going down and, always, un- 
expected enrollment, it is two weeks 
after school begins before we can get 
a single room. The list comes to us 
between the 15th and 20th. Then come 
the shifts in days and hours for some 
rooms are small and others large; 
some speakers find they cannot come 
the day they stated and others, not 
at all. Deadlines are strictly observed 
by some and others overlook them 
completely. And we can get few of 
the professional newspaper men and 
women we want until close to Conven- 
tion time. They have unexpected as- 
signments that have first priority on 
their time. And this is the major 
reason we cannot print our program 
in time to mail copies to all who would 
like them in advance. 


<> 


Parallel opening sessions are being 
planned again to give each delegate 
a seat. In addition, special opening 
sessions will be held at the same hour 
for the Teachers College, Elementary 
School, Junior High, Yearbook and 
Private School Divisions. In this man- 
ner, we hope to provide space for all 
who arrive at 1:30 o’clock on Thurs- 
day, the 14th. It is hoped that de- 
legations will take full advantage of 
these seven meetings to avoid the jam 
at McMillin. 

$ <> 


The Information Desk will be open 
bright and early Thursday morning, 
March 14, in McMillin Lobby across 
the street from the subway exit. Pro- 
grams and information will be dis- 
pensed there. The Registration Desk 
in Low Library Rotunda is for those 
who register late, have ticket prob- 
lems, and the like. Telephone exten- 
sions are being installed at both desks 
to expedite matters. Decide what you 
want and go to the place where it 
can be taken care of. 

<> 


Don’t get lost! Each year some dele- 
gates loses contact with his group. 
Incredible as it may seem, some do not 
even know the hotels at which they 
are stopping. Why not write it on the 


back of a badge? All delegations are 
asked to state where they will stay 
on the Registration Form. This is one 
of the reasons. If you move to another 
hotel, notify the Registration Desk 
where the forms are kept. This is 
a matter of far greater importance 
to the delegations than it is to us for 
when a delegate strays or a message 
of urgency arrives, the CSPA has no 
more information at hand than has 
been supplied by the delegation when 
it registered initially. 

<> 


The list of awards will be posted 
in the Rotunda of Low Library, Fri- 
day morning, March 15. Every paper 
that is rated will be listed. Before you 
tell us you have been overlooked, check 
and find out how you entered it. In 
nine cases out of ten, delegates for- 
get their classification. Also, did you 
complete your entry? There are still 
publications without Entry Forms or 
fees, fees and Entry Forms, and no 
papers, and all sorts of confusing 
combinations, on which from one to 
four notices to the schools have been 
ignored. We can rate only what we 
have in hand — complete! 

<> 


Two or three days before posting the 
list, the Public Information Office of 
Columbia University will forward the 
completed lists to the leading press 
associations for distribution to their 
members throughout the United 
States. If you want your rating given 
in your local paper, TELL YOUR CITY 
EDITOR! Either he will have the in- 
formation or he can get it on request 
of his press service. The press asso- 
ciations have no control over what 
use the City Editor makes of this in- 
formation. He’s the boss. 

<> 


If your feet get tired, there are 
plenty of lounges about the Univer- 
sity to relieve you. Barnard College 
will entertain the girls at tea on Fri- 
day afternoon and Columbia College 
will run a coffee hour at the same 
time. It’s Friday this year — not 
Thursday, as before. Advisers will 
have tea at the Men’s Faculty Club 
on Friday afternoon. Each lady will 
get a corsage, compliments of the 
CSPA, and if a man wants one “for 
my wife”, he'll get one too! 

<> 

Invitations for participation of panel 
members in The New York Times 
Youth Forum Saturday morning, 
March 16, have been sent out by Miss 
Dorothy Gordon Moderator. Panel 
members for a WNYC interview and 

(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Features of the Month... 


The staff of the TELL-A-TOWER 
NEWS, Garden Spot High School, New 
Holland, Pa., selected these features 
from their list of exchanges under the 
direction of Ruth A. Whitman, the 
Adviser. 

<> 


Those New 1957 Model Cars 


Are Longer, Lower, Lovelier, 
And Have Higher Price Tag 


So, you want to buy a new car? A 
brand spankin’ new 1957 model, right? 
Well, we’ll show you what we have in 
stock. 

Here’s one. This car has some of 
the new features — torsion air drive, 
push button control, and is three years 
ahead of time. Here is another new 
model. This one has a quadralight 
grill, power steering and power brakes, 
reclining seats, huge tail fins, and a 
HI-FI record player. Of course, this 
car costs a little more than the first 
model. 

Now we go into the middle class of 
cars. Right here is the best of the 
medium priced models. This car has 
just about everything. One new feat- 
ure in the dial control seats. You dial 
the way you want the seat and it stays 
that way until someone want to 
change it. The tail fins are tilted to 
add some extra appearance. 

So, you want to see something more 
expensive? Well, here is THE car. 
It has all the above-mentioned items 
plus an automatic door latch, a little 
red light to tell you whether all the 
doors are closed and latched, an elec- 
tric eye that switches your light from 
high to low beam, television in the 
back seat. (By the way you can get 
all the local channels.) 

This car has everything in the new 
styling, with swept back design and 
other aero-dynamic features. What’s 
that? You'll take it? Good! Just sign 
here and get the keys. How’s that? 
No motor? Oh, they don’t come with 
the car — they’re extras! 

Tell-A-Tower News 
Garden Spot High School 
New Holland, Pa. 

<> 


| Led Three Lives 


My first high school “life” was that 
of a simple sophomore, unconditioned 
to the cruel antics of the big, bad up- 
perclassmen. I didn’t mind searching 
for the elevator or the smoking lounge 
—it was just the principle of the thing! 


Ten 


But after the first few pranks, every- 
one grew very protective toward me 
and I found myself leading a sheltered 
life. 

As a junior my life was one great 
big inferiority complex. When a so- 
phomore did something wrong — “Oh 
well, he doesn’t know any better.” 
When a senior broke a rule — “Let 
’‘m go” (senior privileges, of course). 
But when I committed the slightest 
error, no one made excuses for me. 
I bore the punishment for all three 
of us! 


Finally I embarked on my glorious 
life as a suave, sophisticated senior. 
There was something in my voice, 
walk, and manner which made envious 
underclassmen take note. My every 
wish was their command — this year 
was CERTAINLY worth waiting for! 

The Broadcaster, 

High School, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 
<> 


Teenage Cues 


How is your PQ? That is, your per- 
sonality quotient. Personality can 
easily be called the “human electri- 
city” because it should draw the people 
like a magnet. Self-confidence is a 
most important factor in one’s per- 
sonality. Does your individual per- 
sonality draw your friends to you, or 
are you an introvert who shuns people 
who try to become your friends? You 
can learn to improve your personality 
as you learn speech, business, or any 
other skill. 


One who wants to further develop 
his personality should try to become 
cheerful, pleasant, friendly, neat, help- 
ful, enthusiastic, poised, and above all, 
try to develop a good sense of humor. 
Avoid being pessimistic, selfish, con- 
ceited and forever griping about your 
own troubles. 

The Hi-Lites, 
North Huntington High School, 
Irwin, Pa. 

<> 


The Editors Job: 


Getting out 
picnic. 

If we print jokes, people say we are 
Silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too 
serious. 

If we clip things from other ma- 
gazines, we are too lazy to write them 
ourselves. 


this paper is not a 


If we don’t, we are stuck wit. our 
own stuff. 

If we don’t print every word of all 
contributions, we don’t appreciate true 
genius. 

If we make a change in the other 
fellow’s write-up, we are too critical. 

If we don’t, we are blamed for poor 
editing. 

Now, probably somebody will say we 
swiped this from some other paper. 
We did — from the Muhlenberg Ob- 
server, January, 1946, who took it from 
the Scarlet Tanager, which took it 
from the Breeze, who got it from the 
Wildcat, which stole it from the Spot- 
light, who borrowed it from the High 


Times. More fun! 
Muhlenburg Observer 
Muhlenburg High School, 
Laureldale, Pa. 

<> 

Romantic Equations 

x-boy 

y-girl 

z-going steady 

1. x+y+1=school ring around the 


girl’s neck-Z 
2. y-z-no sure date for the Friday 
night dance 
3. z-end of boy’s allowance. 
4. x+2y-z (impossible equation.) 
5. Z (2x 2y)-double date on Saturday 
night. 
a-boy 
b-girl 
c-father 
1. a+b-+c-trouble and plenty of it. 
2. a+b+getting home after 12 o'clock 
-a lecture from c 
3. b+2a-frustration of over b’s popu- 
larity 
4. c-law 
5. b+steady boyfriend-increase in c’s 
grocery bill. 
The Lamp Lite, 
East Lampeter High School, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


Anxiously 


With the hope that we were still 
in Columbia’s First Place bracket for 
yearbooks, we anxiously opened your 
critique book — the joy which we ex- 
perienced when the word Medalist ap- 
peared in the rating corner cannot be 
expressed in words. We are grateful for 
the award and feel that the help we 
have received through the years from 
the CSPA has made it possible for us 
to produce a yearbook of distinction. 
Each new class studies the criticisms 
of the previous year before starting 
work on the annual... . and we delve 
into earlier files each of which divulges 
words of advice for the new staff 
— M.G., Ohio. 
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With the School Press Associations... 


Good advice on mailing exchange 
copies of the papers was given in the 
January, OSP Bulletin, Oregon Schola- 
stic Press. “It is exasperating to spend 
a lot of time prying out staples. By 
the time they are removed, the paper 
is in shreds”, wrote one Adviser. Six 
ways for mailing the papers were 
illustrated, using one staple, scotch 
tape, paper sleeves, envelopes, a tuck- 
in fold, and a fold into quarters. The 
latter, however, has second class mail- 
ing privileges where this is permis- 
sable. In any case, there is much need 
of reform in mailing papers as any- 
one who has to open them knows. 
The CSPA receives some which re- 
semble pincushions. Reporting on a 
survey of the influence of high school 
journalism on the the choice of a 
career, Clifford Weigle, former Dean 
of Oregon’s School of Journalism, now 
at Stanford, finds that college fresh- 
men rated their high school adviser 
or teacher as the most important 


source of their impressions. 
<> 


The High School EDITOR, Southern 
Illinois High School Press Association, 
announced an increase from five to 
six scholarships at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, sponsored by 
the journalism department. They are 
available to students from the 31 
southernmost counties in the state. 
They cover a full year’s tuition, ap- 
proximately $100. Each school in the 
area is invited to name one senior for 
the competition. The sixth annual 
Best Story Contest, deadline, March 
15, is also announced. This covers a 
wide variety of writing, including 
original cartoons, advertisements, cap- 
tinos and the like. Twenty-four spe- 
cial recognition certificates will be 
awarded the winners. 

<> 


The Missouri Intrescholastic Press 
Association NEWSLETTER states that 
twelve additional schools have brought 
the overall membership to 95, the 
largest in the organization’s history. 
They are now looking toward 100 with 
the spring newspaper and yearbook 
contests. The School of Journalism 
will sponsor a short course for staffs 
of newspapers and yearbooks, ten- 
tatively the week of June 17-22, under 
the direction of Dean Earl F. English 
and Director N. S. Patterson. 

<> 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
served as host to the annual gather- 
ing of editors and Advisers sponsored 
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by the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association on January 12. 
Ernestine Robinson, Adviser, George 
School News, George School, Pa., in 
charge of this conference, served as 
Chairman of the opening session 
which was attended by more than 800 
delegates from Philadelphia, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jer- 
sey. Pearl S. Buck, the noted author, 
a resident of nearby Bucks County, 
gave an inspiring address on “Who is 
My Neighbor?” She related many of 
her experiences as a writer including 
the rich background of her China re- 
sidence, the basics of so many of her 
books. As a writer can develop a theme 
only after establishing a _ strong 
foundation in a given field, she de- 
plored the tendency in current ma- 
gazines to assume that once a sub- 
ject has been covered the matter was 
closed. Topics covering all phases of 
newspaper production were discussed 
in twelve sectional meetings follow- 
ing Mrs. Buck’s address, and addi- 
tional meetings touched on the ma- 
gazines, yearbooks and elementary 
publications. Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, served as consult- 
ant to the Advisers meeting. In ad- 
dition to Miss Robinson, the Con- 
ference Committee included Charles 
F. Troxell, Frankford High School and 
Charlotte French, Wagner Junior High 
School, both of Philadelphia, Dorothy 
Cathell, Abington, Pa., Senior High, 
and Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton Ave- 
nue School, Atlantic :City, N. J. 
<> 


A large portion of the December, 
High School JOURNALIST, Illinois 
State High School Press Association, 
is devoted to featuring the 55 awards 
received by newspapers from the state 
in the NSPA Critical Service, the 59 
yearbooks so honored, and the Illi- 
nois writers, photographers and news- 
papers contributing to the January, 
Scholastic Editor. Champaign’s Edi- 
son Junior High, Highlights, is men- 
tioned for its holiday greetings, a “Cool 
Yule” and a “Frantic First”, some- 
thing we'll have to get used to! 

<> 


PRESS TIME, San Joaquin Valley 
School Press Association, reports such 
a heavy demand for the style books 
prepared by the journalism depart- 
ment of Fresno, Cal. State College, 
that the supply is exhausted, and a 
spring session course on “How To 
Teach High School Journalism”, of- 

(Continued on Page 15.) 


Coming Events 


22-23 Feb. — Annual Convention, 
Pacific Slope School Press, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 


14-15-16 Mar. — 33rd Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


22-23 Mar. — Annual Convention, 
Kentucky High School Press Associa- 
tion, School of Journalism, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


29-30 Mar. — Annual Convention, 
Tennessee High School Press Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 


Mar. (date undecided)—High School 
Journalism Conference, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 


11 Apr. — Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 Apr. — North-Central Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Conference, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Plea- 
sant. 


12-13 Apr. — State Conference, 
Florida Scholastic Press Association, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


12-13 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
New Mexico High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 


13 Apr. — Convention, Southern 
Illinois High School Press Association, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. 


26 Apr. — Conference, Journalism 
Dept., University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 


26-27 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Washington University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 


3 May — Annual Convention, 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


6 May — Anuual Convention, Cent- 
ral New York School Press Associa- 
tion, Utica College, New York. 


10 May — 30th Annual Conference, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

16-22 June — 12th Anuual Work- 
shop, High School Publications, Ohio 
University, Athens. 

27-29 June—Yearbook Short Course, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

1-26 July — High School Journal- 
ism Institute, Catholic University, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Preparing To Write 
For Publication? 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


itself. It will, if you use it — if you 
practice, and if you write, often. 


There’s nothing like use — training 
and practice — to make yourself good 
at anything — swimming, playing the 
violin, or writing. Happily, you have 
many more opportunities for practice 
in writing than you do in swimming 
or playing the violin. You write papers 
for almost every course you take — 
compositions, lab reports, book re- 
views, source themes. You write let- 
ters to your friends. Do you regard 
each paper you write — whether it’s 
a creative theme or a thank-you note 
— as a challenge to do your best? 
If you do, your writing will grow. If 
you don’t, you’re in a rut, and moving 
very slowly if at all. It’s like climb- 
ing a ladder: Instead of fidgeting 
around on the rung you're on, keep 
reaching for the next one, and you'll 
get to the top. 


You can improve your writing all 
the time, in many ways: 


OU CAN READ WIDELY — in 

books, plays, poetry, newspapers, 
and magazines. In writing, as in most 
other fields, you can learn a great 
deal by observing the experts. Read- 
ing fiction will help you learn methods 
of narration and description. Non- 
fiction will show you the techniques 
of explanation and _ organization. 
Poetry will give you an appreciation 
of the power of words and figurative 
language. Use what you learn from 
these different kinds of writing to 
make your own writing more effective. 


You can listen intelligently to con- 
versations, talks, lectures, and radio 
and TV programs. Writing should be 
appealing to the ear, as well as clear 
and correct. Listening to what others 
say is one of the best ways of learn- 
ing to choose your words and ex- 
pressions for their clarity, sound, and 
rhythm. 


You can look at your own writing. 


Look at your words. You have a 
vocabulary probably close to 10,000 
words. Do you use them? Do you make 
that vast vocabulary work for you? 


It isn’t hard to make words work for 
you. All you have to do is to get into the 
habit of thinking, as you write, “Is 
this the best word to express what 
I mean?” The best word is — 


The accurate word. The first thing 
to be sure of is that you haven’t got 
the word wrong, or confused with an- 
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other word. Do you mean hospital or 
hospitable? expedition or exposition? 


uninterested or disinterested? Does 
inflamable mean “not flammable’’? 


The exact word. Some people say 
that there is no such things as a real 
synonym in the English language. It’s 
certainly true that there is often a 
slight difference in the meanings of 
words that seem, at first glance, to be 
close synonyms. What is the dif- 
ference between fog and mist? be- 
tween happy and content? between 
stout and plump? Which word do you 
want? 


The concise word. Even some of the 
smallest words can pack a punch. Sup- 
pose you want to describe a person 
as “tall, loose-jointed, and rather 
awkward.” Can you find a single word 
to do the work? How about gangling? 


The correct word. The correct word 
is the word that fits properly in its 
place. If you’re writing a formal re- 
port, for example, slang expressions — 
and even most colloquialisms — are 
out of place. “Full of pep” is fine for 
a letter to a friend, or even in your 
newspaper. But in a letter of reference 
to a prospective employer, it would 
be better to use energetic or enthu- 
siastic. 

The vivid word. Your writing can 
be accurate, exact, concise, correct — 
and still be dull. That is, unless your 
words are also vivid. Writing is a form 
of communication, like speaking. But 
in writing, you can’t use the gleam in 
your eye, the wrinkle of your nose, 
or the casual shrug of your shoulders. 
You can’t say, “about this tall” or 
“talks like this.” The sights, sounds, 
feelings, and ideas in your mind have 
to be communicated by words. To 
make your writing more colorful — 


(1) Use picture words, words that 
help the reader see, hear, or feel what 
you are seeing, hearing, or feeling 
as you write. When you are describing 
someone moving across a room, you 
probably think first of using the word 
walk. But you can substitute a more 
vivid verb. Did the person march, 
strut, trudge, shuffle, wander, stroll, 
mince, or saunter across the room? 


(2) Describe things the way you 
see, hear, and feel them. Toss aside 
those cliches that first pop into your 
mind. “Shivers ran up and down my 
spine” is a cliche. The reader has 
seen that sentence so often that he 
doesn’t feel any shivers any more. 
What sensations do you feel when 
you’re frightened. Do you feel cold? 
Do you feel slightly sick? Do objects 
in your line of vision blur — or do they 
stand out with sudden clarity? 


(3) Give the reader a close-up view. 
Suppose you’re describing you: bro- 
ther’s bedroom on the night before 
an exam: 


The floor was cluttered with 
books and papers. The bed was a 
mess. Roger, only half-dressecd, was 
curled up in an armchair by the 
window, and did not hear me come 
in. 

That will do for a long camera shot 
of Roger’s room. But let’s move the 
camera in for a close-up, a picture that 
the reader can see, vividly: 

History texts, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and notebooks lay scat- 
tered across the grey carpet, their 
open pages half buried in a litter 
of scribbled notes. A pair of soft 
red blankets had been jerked from 
under the mattress and jammed 
into a pile under the wrinkled pil- 
low, leaving the naked sheets 
twisted across the bed. Roger, half- 
dressed in an old, mud-colored 
bathrobe and a pair of baggy 
trousers, had crawled into the enor- 
mous armchair by the window. With 
his bare feet tucked under him, 
and his shoulders hunched over the 
last notebook, he was curled into 
a world of his own. He did not hear 
me come in. 


So much for your word power. 


Now look at your sentences. I hope 
by now that you write grammatically 
correct sentences automatically. Do 
you write effective sentences? Do you 
vary their length and structure to 
produce the effect you want? 


As you’ve probably observed from 
your own reading, long sentences keep 
the reader’s mind rolling along in an 
even, continuous movement. Short 
sentences jerk him to a stop. You, 
as a writer, want your reader to move 
smoothly along the written passage. 
But you don’t want him to move so 
smoothly for so long that he goes to 
sleep. He needs an occasional jerk. 


On the other hand, you don’t want 
to jerk the reader roughly along the 
whole way. Too many short sentences 
will make him irritated, uncomfort- 
able, and soon tired — that riding- 
a-jeep feeling. As you write, vary 
the length of your sentences so that 
the reader is both continuously in- 
terested and alert. 

Your sentences should vary in 
structure, too. “My dog is black. I 
love him. I play with him every day” 
is all right for a second-grader, but 
your sentences should not always be 
of a subject-verb contruction. You 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The March of Books . 


General Background 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 
. School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


LANGUAGE: A MODERN SYN- 
THESIS. By Joshua Whatmough. New 
York: St. Martin’s. 275 pp. $4.75. 


What is language? A marvel that 
mystifies? A magic that makes mirac- 
les? Such questions have challenged 
researchers for years, but they are be- 
ing asked more and more because of 
the vital role communication now 
plays. 

Language: A Modern Synthesis is 
perhaps one of the most authoritative 
and most com- 
prehensive 
books published 
in recent years 
for public con- 
sumption on this 
subject. Broad 
in scope, it is 
as non-technic- 
al as the subject 


permits. 
Joshua What- 
DEAN CAMPBELL mough, the 


author, is professor of comparative 
philology and head of the depart- 
ment of linguistics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has a long and impressive 
record of scholarly achievement in his 
field. 


Major topics presented are: scope 
and method; language in history; 
languages in the present; bilingual, 
multilingual, and interlingual com- 
munications; words and meanings; 
the uses of language; the structure of 
language; the analysis of language; 
the neural basis of language; lan- 
guage: society, individual, and sym- 
bol; mathematics, statistics, and lin- 
guistics; the mechanics of language; 
language and life. 


The beginner who has not studied 
language will want to read this sub- 
Stantial volume slowly. He will want 
to re-read much of it. He will find 
it a rewarding study, for he may ex- 
pect books of this kind to receive in- 
creasing attention. 


LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND RE- 
ALITY. By Benjamin Lee Whorf. New 
Yark: Wiley. 278 pp. $7. 


This collection of the selected writ- 
ings of Benjamin Lee Whorf, edited 
by John B. Carroll, should be of con- 
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siderable interest to students of lan- 
guage, especially to those interested 
in semantics. 

Unfortunately Whorf’s early death 
came before he had developed a com- 
plete and comprehensive analysis of 
language. His brilliant analyses, there- 
fore, are published as separate studies 
of specific topics. 

The teacher of English so far has 
devoted too much of his time to 
literature and too little to language. 
Whorf’s book is one of several which 
may help him, and through him, his 
students to understand more fully the 
nature of language. 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By Henry 
Lee Smith. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 61 pp. $1.25. 


Henry Lee Smith’s lecture is one of 
a series being published to honor the 
memory of Alexander Inglis (1879- 
1924) who taught in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Education. 
Smith stresses the fact that the lin- 
guist — as well as others on the side- 
lines — have a significant contribu- 
tion to make to the learning process. 
Its appeal is directed to teachers and 
educators, especially those concerned 
deeply with instruction in the lan- 
guage arts. 


THE PUBLIC ARTS. By Giibert 
Seldes. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$03 pp. $3.95. 


Right now we’re in the midst of an 
electronic revolution. From it we can- 
not expect to emerge unscathed. 
Hence, it may be interesting to find 
out what movies, radio, television, and 
kindred phenomena are doing to us. 

Gilbert Seldes in The Public Arts 
reports what he thinks is happening to 
the American people. Apparently the 
printed word is less important now. 
And the others are more important. 

Widely-known as an author and 
critic, Seldes is the author of The 
Seven Lively Arts published a quarter 
of a century ago. He has written and 
directed television programs. He has 
observed critically what the newesi 
medium has been doing. 

The Public Arts is a readable book 
often diverting, often stimulating. It 


points out that the electronic media 


are not unmixed blessings. They can 
become anything but that, unless we 
give them thoughtful and thorough 
study. 


BOOKS FOR ALL. By R. E. Barker. 
Paris: UNESCO. 102 pp. 

Subtitled “a study of international 
book trade,” Books for All is a com- 
pact factual study of the role of the 
book in a world divided. Its seven 
chapters deal with book trade organ- 
ization, trade patterns, trade barriers, 
means and cost of transport, copy- 
right and books, language and literacy, 
libraries and book exchanges. Picto- 
graphs effectively supplement copy. 


The appendix presents associations 
of publishers, booksellers, libraries, 
periodicals; book exchange statistics; 
trade barriers to the flow of pooks. 
In addition there is a useful biblio- 
graphy. Books for All is indexed, and 
obviously should be available in any 
public or school library. 


The total turnover in books in the 
United States totaled $663,500,000, of 
which textbooks constituted approxi- 
mately one-fourth. Exports totaled 
only $27,793,572 with Canada, Philip- 
pines, United Kingdom, and Brazil 
leading in consumption of American 
books. Rich in information, Books for 
All also reminds us of the role of the 
book in the spread of truth. 


THE BIG LIE. By John Baker 


White. New York: Crowell. 235 pp. 
$4.00. 
Words — not swords — win wars 


today as in the past. Hence, psycho- 
logical warfare has become a signi- 
ficant factor in modern war. Proof 
of this fact is to be found in John 
Baker White’s The Big Lie which de- 
scribes how psychological warfare was 
used in World War II. 

How can you fool your foe? “Fool- 
ing the foe” may be achieved by 
planned deception. In other words, 
by making the enemy believe some- 
thing that isn’t so. The purpose of 
such deception, of course, is to put 
fear into the hearts of the enemy, to 
raise doubts in their minds, to make 
them think they may lose. 

In warfare, the little lie, the medium- 
sized lie, or the big lie may have some 
truth in it. But experts in this form 
of warfare cleverly make it almost im- 
possible to unscramble the truth from 
the lie. Thus, the British convinced 
their enemies that they could set the 
sea on fire and thus repel invasion. 

Unfortunately psychological warfare 
may be used for either good or evil 
purposes. Hence, the citizen must be 
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alert to detect the misuse of such 
methods in the internal operations of 


government. Thon, too, the masters 
of communist slaves may attempt to 
confuse, frighten, or intimidate us by 
such methods. 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY. By 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 350 pp. 


Americans like to talk about civil 
liberties. In general they favor civil 
liberties just as they abhor sin. At 
times however, it appears that civil 
liberties are set aside for the majority, 
not for minority groups. 


Those who believe in equal rights be- 
fore the law — as well as those who 
do not — should read The Blessings 
of Liberty. Therein they may learn 
how civil liberties were won — and 
how they may be lost, and lost for 
all. 


For forty years a_ distinguished 
teacher at Harvard, Chafee is one of 
the most articulate defenders of civil 
liberty. His book is a report on what 
has happened to civil liberty in twen- 
tieth century in America. His findings 
should not make the true patriot com- 
placent. 


Early in his book he discusses the 
struggle for freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press since 1917. 
He asks then whether freedom of 
speech really tends to produce truth. 
He considers freedom and fear, purges, 
the right not to speak, the freedom to 
think, liberty and religion, strengthen- 
ing liberty in all countries, and free- 
dom of speech in the United Nations. 

Timely and temperate, The Blessings 
of Liberty is a new challenge to the 
champions of liberty. Yet we cannot 
ask for liberty for all in the so-called 
backward countries unless we grant 
that liberty in our own backyards. 
Yet an America without liberty for 
all never can be a great America. 


EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS. By 
George C. Bastian, Leland D. Case, 
and Floyd K. Baskete. New York: 
Macmillan. 373 pp. $5.25. 


First published in 1923, Editing the 
Day’s News was one of the best books 
on newspaper editing. Revised in 
1932 and 1943, it continued to be 
popular in schools of journalism. The 
new edition brings up to date a well- 
written and well-organized discussion 
of newspaper editing. 

Typographically attractive, the new 
edition is about as compact and com- 
plete as a textbook can be. Illustra- 
tions, examples, and photographs are 
well-selected. The appendix contains a 
good list of newspaper terms, proof- 
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reading marks, headliness for class 
exercises, and the journalist’s re- 
ference guide. 


This textbook, like others available, 
is limited in scope to the editing prob- 
lems of newspapermen. It opens with 
a discussion of news covered in two 
chapters. It then considers the role 
of the role of the copyreader, explain- 
ing how he prepares copy for the 
printer and how he writes the simple 
headline. 


Seven chapters concern the perfect- 
ing of copy. Accuracy, clarity and 
conciseness are stressed. The role of 
the law in copy editing is examined. 
Problems of editing wire copy, in- 
cluding new developments made 
necessary by the teletypesetter are 
discussed adequately. 

Four of the twenty-two chapters 
deal with makeup and three with the 
role of the editor. The reviewer, who 
is well-aware of the problem of edit- 
ing textbooks notes that on page 67 
a six-line headline is described in the 
cutline as a “five-line” flush-left” All 
textbook writers understand how 
errors may creep in. 

The time may come when basic 
courses in editing are more compre- 
hensive in their analysis of editing 
problems. Then it will be necessary 
for textbooks to encompass the signi- 
ficant mass media, rather than just 
one of them. Meanwhile the new 
edition should prove very satisfactory 
for basic editing courses. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE 
GERMAN REPUBLIC, 1918-1933. By 
Peter J. Fliess. Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
State University Press. 147 pp. 


Hungry for world power, Germany 
tried Kaiserism about half a century 
ago. It failed. World War I ended 
with the exit of the German monarchy 
and the entrance of democracy, for 
the war was to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

Were the German people ready to 
be free? Were they ready to demand 
and defend a free press? Apparently 
not, for foes within and foes without 
made it impossible to establish a 
strong republic between 1918 and 1933. 

Socially disorganized, economically 
unstable, politically insecure, the Ger- 
man people in 1918 may have dreamed 
of democracy. If so, only some did, 
for too many from the first did not 
want it — or did not want it enough. 

Fliess’ account of the decline and 
disintegration of the German Republic 
— and of the free press — is a de- 
pressing analysis. Fully documented, 
it is scholarly exposition of what can 
happen in any republic — especially 


one in which people do not want free- 
dom enough. 


SOCIETY. By Robert Ezra Park. 
Glencoe: The Free Press. 358 pp. $5, 


Starting his career as a newsman, 
Robert Ezra Park became a great so- 
ciologist. In Society the publishers 
have reprinted his works on collective 
behavior, news and opinion, and so- 
ciology and modern society. It is the 
second section which interests journ- 
alists especially, a section which al- 
most has become a classic in the 
literature of journalism. 


To be sure, some of the content con-: 
cerned with news and opinion is dated, 
for example, sections on the immigrant 
community and the immigrant press, 
foreign language press, American 
newspaper literature. On the other 
hand, Park’s discussion of news as a 
form of knowledge, the natural his- 
tory of the newspaper, news and the 
human interest story, news and the 
power of the press, morale and the 
news, and public opinion and social 
service is worth thoughtful considera- 
tion. 


It is evident that Park’s experience 
as a newspaperman made him a better 
sociologist. Not wholly an academi- 
cian, he covered his beat well whether 
writing as a newsman or sociologist. 
It is fortunate that his significant 
comments have been made an avail- 
able in this new volume. 


GUIDES TO STRAIGHT THINK- 
ING. By Stuart Chase. New York’ 
Harper. 212 pp. $2.75. 

You are a target. Daily you are 
bombarded with ideas and facts. Poli- 
ticians, advertisers, merchants, and 
neighbors try to make you change your 
mind or help you make up your mind. 
Often they appeal to emotion rather 
than reason. 


What should the consumer of ideas 
do? Stuart Chase has a prompt answer. 
In a readable and stimulating book, 
he says you should beware of thirteen 
common fallacies. He identifies them, 
tells how to detect them, warns how 
you may be fooled. 


Consider the logical fallacy tabbed 
ad hominem. When an issue is raised, 
the critic may ignore the issue and 
attack the man who originated it. This 
happened again and again in the 1956 
presidential campaign. 

The high school student as well as 
his teacher may learn much from this 
book. For one thing, he’ll learn how 
not to be fooled. In fact, Guides to 
Straight Thinking should be read 
every year or so lest you be fooled by 
fallacies. 
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News and Notes... 


‘This is our first attempt at having 
a school newspaper and, of course, our 
first time in the CSPA”, writes John 
Harwick, Adviser to School News, of 
Oswayo Joint Schools, Shinglehouse, 
Pa. Mr. Harwick was sports editor 
of the Indiana Penn, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., and a CSPA 
delegate in 1953. 

<> 


Stanley Asimov, copy editor on the 
Newsday, a Long Island, N. Y., paper 
and journalism instructor at New York 
University, has developed a tape-re- 
cording device to assist his students 
in mastering the techniques of inter- 
viewing. He suggests that with the 
cooperation of the dramatic depart- 
ment it is possible for any journalism 
instructor to do the same. The story 
is told in the January 4, Scholastic 
Magazine under the title, “Make Your 
Students Newspapermen!” 

> 


The National Education Association 
has prepared a clip of stories and items 
which may be used by the press in the 
observance of the Centennial Year. 
Suggestions are made for use of stu- 
dent publications and a special effort 
is being made to enlist their aid. The 
CSPA, when informed that the clip 
sheet was being distributed to the high 
school press with the assistance of the 
National Association of Journalism 
Directors, reminded the NEA that some 
might be missed. It was suggested 
that the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Adviser Association might be inter- 
ested even though it is not an affili- 
ate of the NEA. Copies of the material 
may be obtained from Paul Street, 
Director, NEA Centenial Celebration, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 


6. D. C. 
<> 


“Nem Tamulunk Tobbet Orozzul!” 
is the lead story head in a special 
issue of the Miller, newspaper of the 
Millburn, N. J., High School. Trans- 
lated, it means, “We will not study any 
more Russian!” According to the Mil- 
ler, “This ultimatum, written by a 
third grade pupil on a Budapest ele- 
mentary school blackboard, sparked 
the bloody thirty day revolt which 
brought the entire free world to its feet 
in admiration and respect”. It in- 
Spired a special issue of the newspaper 
centered about two Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters living with their spon- 
sor in that community. It served also 
as a timely and inspiring project for 
the staff. 


February, 1957 


The Gregorian, offset newspaper of 
Gregory School, Chicago, has under- 
gone a metamorphosis. Barbara Gui- 
gliano, the editor, sent in a copy of 
the October issue for criticisms and 
suggestions. They were given, and the 
next issue indicated that much work 
had been done by the staff to im- 
prove its appearance and make full 
use of its columns. The revised issue 
carried letters on the three-column 
front page from the White House, 
Governor, Mayor and other celebrities, 
and the inside pages covered almost 
every possible corner of the school 

<> 

“Offset, A Guide for Amateurs” is 
a paper covered book covering every 
phase of offset work from the first 
steps to the completed product. It 
can be purchased from Beacon Serv- 
ice Company, 189 Duffield St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y., for $1.50. 

<> 

A historical essay contest with prizes 
ranging from $10 to $100 is offered by 
the Military Order of the World Wars 
for descendents of members of that 
organization. One $25 prize is open to 
a child not related to a member. Fur- 
ther information from the Military 
Order of the World Wars, 1700 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

<> 

The Beverly Hills, Cal., High School 
High Lights staff has an Adviser it 
will be hard to match anywhere in 
the country. Charles O. Simms na- 
tional horizontal bar champion, had 
a berth on the Olympic Games team 
that represented the United States in 
Australia. 

<> 

“A School Newspaper Assembly” in 
which the staff stages its activities to 
inform the student body of what goes 
on behind the scenes, is told in outline 
form in the January, School Activi- 
ties. Student publications publicize 
everything but their own work so it 
is not a bad idea to let the subscribers 
— and same who do not subscribe — 
in on the story. 


With the School 
Press Associations .. . 
(Continued from Page 11.) 


fered by the College on a Thursday 
in two sections, one meeting at 4:30, 
for those nearby, and the other at 7 
for those from a distance. John H. 
Duke is the instructor. A survey of 
current costs of school publications 


in the area was also included with 
the January 1, issue. Newspapers from 
39 schools reported. They ranged 
from 23 to 4300 in enrollment, circula- 
tion from 125 to 2700, and prices paid 
to printers from $10 to $150. Sup- 
plementary costs ran from $3 to $125. 
It was interesting to note that schools 
up to 450 enrollment had subscription 
lists in excess of the number of pupils 
as did those from 650-850. In all 
others, the circulation figure was less 
than the number of students. The 
23-pupil school disposed of 125 copies 
ort each issue. Yearbooks started at 
$425 in the 23-pupil school and ran 
to $6800 in a 1900-pupil school. In 
number of pages, they ranged from 
44 to 242. These figures may be 
envied by Advisers in a good many 
parts of the country. 
<> 


A forthcoming article in this ma- 
gazine will cover some interesting de- 
velopments in the school press field 
in Europe which, it is believed, have 
been stimulated by some isolated re- 
ports from activities on this side of 
the water. For the time being, we 
mention only the Second Interna- 
tional Conference of Student Editors, 
sponsored by a student group at the 
University of Messina, Italy, April 17- 
20. It appears to be interested in col- 
lege newspapers only, will take place 
during the Easter vacation, and costs 
only $2.50 for board, lodging and trips 
to the “evergreen Sicilian coasts’. 


The Convention 
Is Taking Shape 
(Contniued from Page 9.) 


broadcast, have also been notified. 
Twenty-five Advisers have been noti- 
fied to have one of their delegation for 
the Dave Garroway Show. The CSPA 
made the selections, in conjunction 
with the participants, from the lists 
of delegates registered at the time. 
The wishes of the stations were con- 
sulted as to geographical distribution 
and CSPA acted accordingly. 
<> 

As usual, it is first-served on the 
luncheon tickets. Each Registration 
Form is date-stamped as it reaches 
the office and places are issued ac- 
cordingly. Except for the First Tier 
in the Main Ballroom — reserved for 
elementary school delegates — they 
are issued in the order in which they 
are received. We don’t know whether 
or not you are coming until the Re- 
gistration Form is in hand. The Ball- 
room seats 1250, so the first 1250 get 
into the Ballroom. 
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Developing a Summer 
Camp Around 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


ing to the parents a story and picture 
version of the summer camp program. 
Distribution at the camp reunion, held 
in the fall or winter, would encourage 
campers to attend and get signatures 
of councilors and campers. Many 
camps have a reunion program as a 
well established routine, while at pre- 
sent, most high schools do not. 


The camp director will find that 
the annual provides an added activity, 
especially for the older campers. It 
offers an opportunity to use many 
pictures taken by the photographic 
unit or group at camp. Most camps 
have a definite advertising program 
most of the year. The annual is in 
effect a prime advertisement for 
prospective campers. The entire camp 
program could be shown in the an- 
nual. This serves as effective publi- 
city media. 


A yearbook adviser could look to 
the camp for summer employment; 
many do. His talent in yearbooks, 
newspapers and photography can fit 
into the camp program. One adviser, 
for example, had an enjoyable and 
profitable summer for his family, his 
two sons, as campers, his wife, work- 
ing in the camp store and he as ad- 
viser to the camp newspaper and the 
yearbook and as camp photographer. 


The camp annual in many ways re- 
sembles the high school yearbook. The 
introduction could be similar with 
camp scenes replacing those of the 
school. The administration section 
could contain pictures and activities 
directed by the councilors. The 
camper’s section could resemble the 
student section of the high school 
yearbook. Camp annuals divide the 
campers into groups like tent or cabin 
groups, by tribes, or other units. 

The activities section have been 
split into two general groupings. One, 
the camp routine program, like water- 
front activities, sports, arts and crafts, 
nature study, and the like. Here, pic- 
tures and copy describe the swimming 
and boating program, the inter-cabin 
and team baseball, softball and out- 
door summer basketball games, the 
archery activities, the making of 
various projects in arts and crafts and 
the study of nature and living animals 
and plants. All lend themself to good 
action pictures, non-posed and very 
realistic. This would be the cur- 
riculum area of the yearbook. 

The other phase of the activities 
section would correspond to the extra- 
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curricular area of the high school 
yearbook. Here are pictures and copy 
describing the special events like the 
special campfire sessions, overnight 
hikes, inter-camp softball games, spe- 
cial waterfront programs, dramatics 
and other events. 


Don’t forget to include the service 
help such as the cooking and main- 
tanance staffs. They play an import- 
ant part in camp life as do the 
janitors and cafeteria help in the 
school. 


The cost of such a project will vary 
acording to number of pages and type 
of cover. An overall cost of $2.00 per 
book to the camper is the average 
of books appearing in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Contests. 
The number is still small compared 
to the quantity from high schools. 
It is significant that the number of 
camp annuals is increasing and more 
camps are producing annuals. It is 
probable that more will be produced 
in the years to come as their value to 
both camp and campers is more clear- 
ly realized. 


What Can We Put 
On Page 2? 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


column; schedules of events to come; 
and club notes. 

The main thing to remember about 
such columns as these is to get a novel 
way of presentation — something dif- 
ferent, something that will catch the 
eye. Never do features in an old- 
fashioned stereotyped dull, way. 

A few examples of what I mean are 
as follows: 

(1) A TV guide might contain: 

Strike It Rich — all A’s on report 

card 

Life of Riley — study hall 

You Are There — Chemistry exam 

Life Begins at 80 — the faculty 

(2) Self-characterization chart 
(make your initials fit each column): 


Alluring Addict 
Beautiful Bum 
Charming Cad 
Delightful Devil 


(3) A story or a letter in music 
titles: 


Its So Easy To Remember & So 
Hard To Forget the night you were 
dancing with the Jones Boy ... 
(etc.) 

(4) Can You Imagine? 

Just suppose the freshmen knew 

where they were going 

The typing class could type 

etc. 


(5) What’s in a Name? 


Robert no knife Bill opens ‘oor 
Robert no fork Bill not doorman 
Robert Spoon Bill Butler 

Wm. Nice 

Wm. thoughtful 

Wm. Sweet 


There’s one column that you don’t 
want on page two (or anywhere else 
in the paper for that matter.) This 
is the gossip column. The basic appeal 
of a gossip columnist is that he writes 
about people, yet there are many good 
ways of writing about them without 
offending them. Gossip such as “who's 
going with whom” and “who’s in love 
with whom”, or “who has an argument 
with or is jealous of whom” is not 
only malicious but even untimely. 
Many of the columns I have mentioned 
will take the place of gossip columns, 
be far more enjoyable to read, and 
much more beneficial for the student 
body. 


Preparing To Write 
For Publication? 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


can start with the subject: “The ice 
began to crack a warning as he ap- 
proached the jagged black hole.” You 
can start with a prepositional phrase: 
“In the silence behind him, he heard 
the tense breathing of the next man 
on the rope.” You can start with an 
adverbial clause: “When he stretched 
his right arm out, he could just touch 
the edge of the ice.” You can start 
with a participial phrase: “Keeping 
his body as still as possible, he drew 
the rope slowly up to his chest.” 


Finally, your sentences should be 
active. The interest and punch of 
your sentences depend a great deal on 
your use of active verbs, whenever 
possible, in place of adjectives, ad- 
verbs, passive verbs, and the verb to be 
Look at the difference in these sen- 
tences: 


The car made a swift turn around 
the corner. 
The car spun around the corner. 


The class was dismissed by Mr. 
Bradley. 
Mr. Bradley dismissed the class. 


She was alone in the empty room. 
She sat alone in the empty room. 


Your style will grow out of your 
awareness, as you write. Let it grow 
naturally — don’t force it. Keep your 
writing clear, simply, and effective — 
always. Someday you will be writing 
for publication. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be cbtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 








CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


















The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 
MARCH 14-15-16, 1957 


“THE OBLIGATIONS OF RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 2:30 P.M.—S ctional Meetings. 


at Convention. 3:00 5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 


THURSDAY, MARCH 14 as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 


F , ; Association Men’s Faculty Club. 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library ; 


R ' 3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
otunda. 


1:30 P.M —Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 


1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre and : ‘ eee ; ‘ 
I 8 6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council of 


Horace Mann Auditorium. : pe : 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 


2:3 ».M.—Sectional N ings. oN 
50 P.M.—Sectional Meetings Invitation — Men’s Faculty Club. 


3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. SATURDAY MARCH 16 
4:30 P.M.—Fcature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 


: : 9:30 A.M.—General Meeting McMilli “atre 
The evening hours are free. A.M.—General Meeting IcMillin Theatre 


10:20-11:30 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 15 10:00-10:30 A.M.—Youth Forum, “What are Youth's Respon- 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre sibilities for Good Citizenship?” Telecast—Waldorf- 
Horace Mann Auditorium. Astoria Ballroom, 

11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
11:30 A.M —Luncheon Period Begins. Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention Birth- 
1:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. day Cake Ceremony. 


1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. The Convention Adjourns until March 13-14-15, 1958. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 


the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisevs. 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





